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The Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth. 
By Charles R. Lingley. 218 pp. Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York. 

Mr. Lingley's study of a great crisis in Virginia life is an interesting 
and instructive account of conditions and events in the revolutionary 
era, with its rapidly shifting scenes of burgesses, associations and con- 
ventions. The author's plan is somewhat unique in showing the con- 
nection and interlocking of legislative forces, official and extra-official, 
that were equal to the demands of a great crisis, in making effective the 
will of a people determined to assert and maintain their rights. It is a 
wonderful story — that of the Revolutionary era — and its example is not 
only luminious with lessons to be learned and heeded, but also pregnant 
with warning against the delusions of ignorance and folly. It is probably 
a good sign of the times, that so much attention is nowadays directed to 
the lives and acts of the great Americans of the eighteenth century. 

In an appendix, as summing up the scheme of his work, the author 
presents an ingenius schedule in parallel columns, showing the end of 
the colonial regime and the rise of the new system. In such a con- 
spectus, it is curious to note by successive dates the interlocking and 
dovetailing process of transfer from colonial policy to statehood. Con- 
sistent in fact and coherent in logic, it was a rare instance of such change 
wrought with so little injury to personal and property rights, which were 
sometimes not duly respected in other colonies. Moreover and as a 
crowning glory of achievement, every move had its backing of legal or 
constitutional authority, expressing the will of a united people. 

On a subject so large and of such varied interest there will, of course, 
be diverse opinions as to the relative importance of incidents to rank 
as decisive of a great crisis. The author dates the rise of the new 
system from the 'Associations ' of 1769-70; and the end of the colonial 
regime from Dunmore's arrival in 1771. The years 1771-73 were par 
excellence the period of royal instructions for tightening the grip of the 
home government upon the colonies, but the relations between gover- 
nor and House of Burgesses seem to have been harmonious till the 
appointment of the Committee of Correspondence in March, 1773. 
Three days after adopting this measure the House was prorogued, and 
this was the last session whose acts were approved by a royal governor. 
Again meeting next year, 1774, the House was dissolved by the gover- 
nor two days after passing the Fast-Day resolutions, anent the Boston 
Port bill. The next day after the dissolution, the members of the House 
met in unofficial 'Association ' and called a convention to meet August 
1st. This convention met, transacted business and called a second con- 
vention to meet in Richmond the following March, 177s. 
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The legislative power was thus alternately shifted from legal to extra- 
legal assemblees. The Burgesses in the Capitol building, when dissolved 
by the governor, simply adjourned to the Raleigh tavern and resolved 
themselves into 'Association' or Convention, an unofficial imperium in 
imperio, to enact the legislation for which their constituents had sent them 
to Williamsburg. And so on, till an April day in 1775, when the powder 
removal brought a climax in which a royal governor was to find that he 
was dealing with a people who not only knew how to legislate, but were 
determined to enforce their rights- Whereon the governor quailed before 
an armed company led by a country lawyer. The powder could not be 
recovered because it had been deposited aboard a man of war, but his 
Majesty's receiver general was made to pay its value, some three hun- 
dred pounds sterling. Stupid Dunmore issued proclamations denoun- 
cing "a certain Patrick Henry," warning people against him and his 
"deluded followers." The people responded by storms of resolutions 
applauding Henry and his followers. Alarmed at the futility of procla- 
mations, some two months later the governor was a fugitive, abandoning 
his office and functions and finding refuge on a man of war in York 
river. It reads like the irony of fate, that must have been amazing to 
Dunmore when in course of the next year he learned that his royal 
palace in Williamsburg was occupied by this "certain Patrick Henry," 
installed therein as governor of the State. 

In this interim between royal and State governors, public affairs were 
administered by Conventions and Committees of Safety. Of these 
Conventions there were five, the last of which, in June, 1776, adopted 
the constitution and inaugurated the State government. 

Such is a general outline of the author's work, which he has filled in 
with intelligent comment and interesting sketches of prevailing conditions 
and supplied with abundant footnote references to original authorities. 
With the limitation, on a plan to elucidate one phrase of a great subject, 
there is, of course, not much space in a writing of this kind for details on 
the personal side. A pregnant paragraph in an early chapter sums up a 
large fact, elsewhere repeated incidentally, as to the membership of 
House of Burgesses and of Conventions. "The men who composed 
the conventions were, in practically every case, men who had already 
been in the Assembly. This fact is perhaps the most fundamental in 
the history of the transition in Virginia. It seems that the men who 
directed the activities of the embryo State were men who had long ex- 
perience in legislating for the colony. The breadth and solidity of judg- 
ment which this experience had produced were embodied in the acts of 
the conventions and in the Constitution of 1776. It was this experience 
that made sane the whole transition." 

Very true; and elsewhere is noted the fact that the most prominent 
ten members of conventions had averaged nearly twenty-one years' 
service in the House. Besides this training in legislation, the county 
courts, vestries and other local institutions— including 'the stump'— 
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were each and all schools, not only for the active politician, but 
also for instruction of the people at large in political knowledge. 
With what effect and how salutary was this political education 
of the people, the best evidence and proof is shown in the men 
chosen as leaders in this great crisis. Despite ignorant slurs on the 
education of that day, that people knew how to recognise a hero, to 
follow and obey him, and the hero knew the strength of the force behind 
him. Amid such a people and their heroes the demagogue stood small 
chance. Samples of his tribe were extant and sometimes blatant, but 
soon suppressed to their natural obscurity. Of them and their plans " of 
jarring and unntelligible ingredients," George Mason wrote in 1776 
that they could be prevented only by a few men of integrity and ability 
who would undertake the business and defend it through every stage of 
opposition. And in 1778 he denied that the revolution was of a junto 
of ambituous men. "On the contrary, nothing has been done without 
the approbation of the people, who have indeed outrun their leaders, so 
that no capital measure has been adopted until they called loudly for it. 
Mr. Lingley's final chapter is a brief, but excellent, summary ou the 
revision of the Laws and the struggle for religious freedom. His whole 
work is well worthy the attention of readers interested in Virginia his- 
tory. The study is one of the series edited by the faculty of political 
science of Columbia University, New York. 

C. P. 

Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. An Inquiry into the Religious, Moral, Educa- 
tional, Legal, Military, and Political Condition of the 
People Based on Original and Contemporaneous Records. 
By Philip Alexander Bruce, LL. D. Author of "Economic His- 
tory of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century," " Social Life of Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeent Century," [&c, &c] G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York and London, 1910. 2 vols: xiii, 707 ; v, 697, with 
full index. 

Dr. Bruce has added greatly to the obligations which those who love 
to read and learn about the beginnings of our country already rest under 
to him, by the publication of his Institutional History of Virginia. 
Because he was the fittest man for the purpose he has written the 
fittest book. His "Economic History" and his "Social Life in Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century " leave but little to be said of that 
period, except of the Colonial Institutions. On this subject he seems 
to have written the last word. 

Having already, in the preparation of previous publications, exhausted 
the sources of research in Virginia, he has spent years in the examina- 
tion of original documents deposited in the Public Record Office in 
London and in Fulham and Lambeth Palaces and in other places of im- 
portance in England. But in the preparation of this great book he has 



